














From trees heavily laden with Delicious 
Oregon Prune Plums, Sexton selects 
for you the pick of the crop. To the 


crystal cane syrup in which they are 


packed, the plums give a beautiful 


wine color. This add: 4 to the attrac- 
tiveness of the serv onular 


favorite as a sa’ 





inviting in ple 
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In the photograph at the left, Pat Chambers, twice National 
Archery Champion and now a member of the Ben Pearson staff, 
demonstrates the relaxed method of shooting to Joe Robinson, pro- 
fessional golfer. This photograph was taken during an exhibition 
of archery vs. golf given by Pat and Joe on a standard golf course. 
The drawing at the right demonstrates Pat's method of holding the 
bow. If you will lean against a wall, with your arm crooked slightly 
at the elbow, you will discover that you can relax your arm muscles 
and hold yourself quite comfortably. This is the basis for the 
relaxed archery technique. 
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ARCHERY IS THE RELAXATION SPORT 


LS ETI A Germ 


Archers as a group are famous for steady nerves 
and normal blood pressure. For archery is a true 
recreation — it is the relaxation sport. Tension 
and archery do not go together. The typical 
archer shoots for recreation. He shoots a few 
rounds at noon, or in the afternoon, and has 
more energy at the end of his practice than at the 
beginning. The relaxed method of shooting is 
now the accepted technique — and holds most 
national records. 


This means that archery classes and clubs are 


truly recreational in character. There is a place. 


in your program for archery. 
Archery has a strong, universal appeal. 
Archery is for all ages, both sexes, for the healthy 


and the infirm, the robust and the recluse. 


Archery is a proved builder of co-ordination, 
muscle, vision, perfect posture, and steady nerves. 
And, best of all, archery is true recreation. 

You will find a Ben Pearson dealer near you, 
and you will be astonished at the beauty and 
inexpensiveness of the archery tackle he displays. 
Look him up soon. And meanwhile, for help in 
forming an archery club, archery class, or 
installing an archery range, write Ben Pearson. 
We maintain an advisory service especially for 


that purpose. 
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WINTER 


HEN OLD MAN winter 
comes down from the 
North we are prone to 
think only of snuggling into the 
warmth of our favorite armchair 
in front of the fireplace with a 
good book and a juicy apple. 
Many of us store away our camp- 
ing equipment and resign our- 
selves to a long winter of semi- 
hibernation reluctantly saying 
good-bye to the pleasures we 
found in spring, summer, and 
autumn camping. Many have yet 
to discover that winter is in many 
ways the best out-door season of 
all. In fact to camp only in sum- 
mer is like listening only to the 
string section of a symphony or- 
chestra. 

Why so many camps are put in 
cold storage for the winter may 
be either a matter of not knowing 
what we are missing or a hesi- 
tancy about tackling a new prob- 
lem. It may be intelligent to be 
cautious but we should not be 
easily dissuaded from these new 
und delightful out-door horizons. 
Rather we should prepare our- 
selves and others to meet these 
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By Gay Welch 


more emphatic demands _ that 
test all our camping skill and in- 
genulity. 

Proper clothing, especially 
footgear, warm but lightweight 
bedding, fire-building skills that 
assure a quick roaring warmth 
whether in snowy woods or in- 
door fireplace, and suitable win- 
ter tents or cabins are essentials. 
Undoubtedly many people dislike 
winter because they have been un- 
comfortable out-of-doors due to 
inadequate clothing. In fact pic- 
tures of winter campers often pro- 
vide shocking evidence of such 
inadequacy. These problems have 
been ably dealt with in past issues 
of ‘Camping Magazine’”’ so in this 
article we will only mention that 
warm winter wear can also be 
light; and that much excellent 
surplus equipment: clothing, 
shoes, packs, sleeping bags, tents, 
skis, et cetera is now available. 

Here our primary consideration 
is: What are we going to do be- 
yond making ourselves comfort- 


CAMPING — 
A New Frontier 





able while living in camp? This is 
where skiing comes in (unless it 
has already been a _ necessary 
means of locomotion for getting 
us to camp.) 

Let us look at the winter camp- 
ing program of the Onondaga 
Council of Boy Scouts’ which has 


been remarkably successful. 
Camp Woodland, their main 
council camp in central New 


York, is used on week-ends the 
year around; but during Christ- 
mas vacation they have turned 
the camp’s 850 wooded acres into 
a concentrated training school in 
winter camping and skiing for one 
older Scout representative from 
each troop. At camp the Scouts 
first cook one meal out-of-doors, 
learning how to build their fires 
in the snow, using tin can utensils, 
and melting snow for water. The 
second step is an expedition on 
skis to select a protected camping 
site where they set up tents and 
provide other necessary facilities. 
For the third step, they combine 
the first two experiences in an 
overnight. 

In the meantime, the boys are 
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spending as many as three to four 
hours a day learning to ski. Some 
of them make remarkable pro- 
gress. They not only learn the 
techniques of level going, hill 
climbing and simple down-hill 
running, but frequently achieve a 
fair stem Christy in addition to 
their snowplow turns. The en- 
thusiasm, suppleness, and eager- 
ness to learn of these teen-agers 
makes their progress more rapid 
than that of many older groups. 


After returning from camp, 
each, according to his ability, as- 
sists in teaching the other scouts 
of his troop the skiing and win- 
ter camping skills. Each after- 
noon during the winter there are 
regular ski classes for Scouts in 
near-by city parks. Winter car- 
nivals, down-hill, slalom and 
cross-country competitions, and 
group trips to other skiing areas 
also add to the interest of this 
program. Since there has been a 
definite effort to incorporate ski- 
ing and winter camping into the 
scouting program in this area, 
there have been no complaints 
about loss of interest on the part 
of older Scouts. 


In contrast to the enthusiasm 
of these boys for their winter 
camping program we might cite 
another incident. The writer 
listened one autumn day to the 
leaders of an organization be- 
moan the fact that their older 
girls were losing interest in their 
program. He returned to the of- 
fice to find a call awaiting him 
from the mother of one of these 
same older girls. She reported 
that her daughter and about 30 
of her schoolmates had formed a 
group of “‘would-be-skiers’’—but 
where could they get leadership 
and instruction! 

Here was a group of girls 
whose interest in skiing was so 
great that they had gone ahead 
and organized their own group— 
but their former leaders not only 
were unprepared to direct them 
in their self-chosen activity but 
also were unaware of the exist- 
ence of this compelling interest. 

Camp leaders generally have 
not appreciated the tremendous 
upsurge of interest in skiing 
among young people, particularly 
boys and girls in their teens. 

Skiing is as important to win- 
ter camping as water sports are 
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PITCHING a winter tent — working on skis to avoid punching holes in the 
snow, campers first lay an insulating layer of boughs. 


to summer camping. Long ago 
Harold M. Gore of Massachusetts 
State College, the director of 
Camp Najerog, stated that skiing 
deserves the same degree of care- 
ful attention in the snow areas of 
this country that swimming has 
had in the past. 

But as in the case of many new- 
er activities, good leadership is 
lacking. As a partial answer to 
this there is the program that has 
been developed during the past 
eight years by the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Ski School. This begins in 
early October with regular week- 
ly hikes over uneven ground and 
up and down young mountains 


whose steep, rough inclines make 
it necessary to dig boots in to get 
a firm footing. Such exercise is 
not only rewarding in total physi- 
cal fitness and general endurance, 
but it also strengthens. those 
muscles in the ankles and legs 
that are so important in protect- 
ing the skier from accident. 
Training and conditioning are not 
only helpful under ideal condi- 
tions but are absolutely essential 
as a preparation for the inevitable 
time when the going becomes 
rough. Indeed the possibility that 
really challenging adventures lie 
ahead is a powerful stimulant to 
the enthusiasms of the group. 
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Then there are week-end trips 
to put the Ski Cabin in condition, 
to eut wood and prepare the hills 
and trails for skiing. These might 
be burdensome fall chores but 
good leadership can take wood 
cutting out of the classification of 
work and place it in that of edu- 
cation and fun. Using well selec- 
ted tools that are in good condi- 
tion helps. Then there is a defi- 
nite pride in learning how to use 
the cross-cut saw, the axe, the 
sledge and wedge correctly and 
efficiently. From strenuous saw- 
ing, splitting and piling of fire- 
place logs students change to 
clearing trails with scythe, clip- 
pers, and brush hooks, while 
others clean the cabin. 


In the meantime the beginners 
are learning elementary ski and 
snow terminology, fundamental 
safety rules, how to select good 
skiing equipment, what to wear, 
and are practicing special exer- 
cises. 

Once the snow arrives at Syra- 
cuse the beginners start their reg- 
ular skiing lessons in small groups 
of about eight students. Their ef- 
forts are directed toward passing 
the Fourth class proficiency tests 
of the United States Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Association. These tests 
are a good, all-around measure of 
ability to ski on the level as well 
as up and down medium hills. 
Having completed these they are 
eligible for cross-country touring 
and camping at the “Ski Cabin.” 


Every group that goes to the 
Cabin is made up of a few that 
have been there before and a few 
who have not. This insures a con- 
tinuity of housekeeping and other 
routines and eliminates unneces- 
sary waste of time and effort. 
Early in the week the group meets 
to discuss clothing and equipment 
and to plan menus. Campers are 
reminded to test their packs so 
that when skiing into camp with 
darkness approaching time need 
not be wasted in the cold by stop- 
ping to readjust shoulder straps. 
A Comments - Quantities - Costs 
book has been kept over the years 
so that ideas for good and easily 
prepared meals are handy. Stu- 
dents make out the menus, pur- 
chase food and other supplies. 

The group leaves the Univer- 
sity early Friday afternoon, driv- 
ing 50 miles north of Syracuse to 
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the Tug Hill Plateau, one of the 
heaviest snowfall areas in New 
York State. Parking cars at a 
neighboring farm, they don skis 
and packs and pole off on the half 
mile trail through the woods to 
the Cabin. 

The trails around the Cabin of- 
fer many more possibilities for 
skiing than the practice slopes at 
home. Saturday’s trip may start 
out with the equivalent of a little 
cross-country hike which serves 
as a good warm up. Later a hill 
trail is encountered. Rather than 
steaming down the trail without 
forethought—a thing some might 
be afraid to attempt, or recklessly 
try, the group usually gathers at 
a point part way up the hill. Here 
the correct way to take the turns 
in a controlled fashion is pointed 
out. Then the better skiers run 
the lower part of the trail show- 
ing how it is done. The less skill- 
ful skiers try it. They gain con- 
fidence, then ski the whole trail. 


Before leaving late Sunday af- 
ternoon the Cabin is cleaned, a 
fresh supply of dry wood brought 
in, trails and slopes are condi- 
tioned and a final inventory taken 
of food staples and other sup- 
plies. Planning and thoughtful- 
ness for the other fellow is an 
established ‘‘must’” and _ older 
campers pass on their respect for 
existing customs to newcomers. 

After from one to three years 
of training such as this, eight girls 
camped for ten days last winter 
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WATER from the lake serves as sup- 
ply for the Ski Cabin. 





in a cabin near Adirondak Loj. 
They built their own fires, cooked 
all their own meals and managed 
their camping beautifully. 


After a week of skiing on 
neighboring slopes and mountain 
trails they attempted the ascent 
on skis of Mount Marcy, 5344 feet 
above sea level, the highest peak 
in the Adirondacks. It was a 14 
mile round trip that started short- 
ly after daylight with a tempera- 
ture of —20°F. As the sun topped 
the ridges and reached into the 
valleys the mercury rose to give 
the skiers a perfect mountain day. 
The trail and the views from it 
were indescribably lovely. For 
six hours they climbed steadily, 
past trees hooded with snow, past 
timber line, and finally to the sum- 
mit, where they were buffeted by 
a 53 mile an hour gale. This trip 
was a grand climax to many pa- 
tient and enjoyable hours of con- 
ditioning and training. It was a 
peak of achievement for these 
girls, some of whom had started 
as novices in camping as well as 
skiing, and for their instructors. 
On the return trip three instruc- 
tors pitched tents and camped in 
the snow at 3500 feet elevation. 


Skiing is not dangerous, as 
many think, when it is taken step 
by step with proper attention 
given to equipment, conditioning, 
training, and instruction. Proper- 
ly supervised it is practically as 
safe as walking, as is proved 
by the Syracuse University Ski 
School’s record of the past three 
winters when over 12,000 indi- 
vidual instruction hours were 
given without a single toboggan 
case and with only one minor 
fracture. In seven seasons over 
1,000 students have been intro- 
duced to controlled skiing, many 
of them going on through the win- 
ter camping program. 


Once started these hiking- 
camping - skiing organizations 
practically build themselves up, 
they are so very popular. It is 
hoped that directors may find 
leaders proficient in helping with 
such programs and that existing 
winter camping resources will be 
broadened so that more children 
will be enjoying winter camping. 
Our youngsters should know that 
as winter’s first snowflakes fall to 
the brown earth it is ““Good Morn- 
ing’ to a new wonderland. 














Not all camp directors, will agree with 
all of Dr. Utter’s conclusions. In keep- 
ing with its policy of presenting both 
sides of controversial questions, ‘‘Camp- 
ing Magazine’’ will be glad to receive 
and to publish letters from directors 
who may wish to comment on. this 
article.-—Ed. 


Too Mueh Freedom 


For Camp Counselors ? 


By Henry E. Yiter, M. D. 


* HOULD OR should not coun- 
selors in summer camps live 
and sleep in the tent or cabin 

with the group of children as- 
signed to the care of the coun- 
selor? This is a question which 
is receiving much discussion 
among camp directors and coun- 
selors. Ail professions, including 
camping, pass through changes 
and phases of policy; so camping 
faces today the question of the 
position in the camp of the coun- 
selor and his or her relationship 
to the director and the campers. 


The problem is of relatively less 
importance to campers in the 
later teens as regards the matter 
of safety alone. But the fact re- 
mains that the number of camps, 
private or organizational, which 
accept as campers girls and boys 
of that age alone is small in com- 
parison to the number of camps 
which accept children of all ages. 
If we assume that the average age 
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of campers is between six and 14 
years the country over, we pro- 
duce the premise upon which ar- 
gumentation may be founded. 


In past years of camping this 
question did not arise. A coun- 
selor who accepted a position in 
a summer camp expected to moth- 
er or father the group assigned to 
him. At the present moment, 
however, many young people of 
counselor age seem to resent the 
principle that they must accept 
the bitter with the sweet, that 
work goes with pleasure or that 
fun should come as a real reward 
for tasks completed. They do not 
believe in the maxim that that 
which is easily acquired is seldom 
appreciated. Their hypothesis 
seems to be to give as little and 
get as much as possible. 

This is the philosophy, spon- 
sored by most government agen- 
cies as well, which has incited 
prospective camp counselors to 





demand so much freedom. Those 
in favor of counselor indepen- 
dence argue that the more liberty 
given counselors the better the 
work of such persons. There are 
those, on the other hand, who be- 
lieve that people who work hard- 
est do the best work. 


Many young people of coun- 
selor age have little regard for 
conservation of their own energy, 
keep late hours, eat atrocious 
food before retiring and as a re- 
sult are perpetually tired. A 
fatigued counselor means an ir- 
ritable counselor and campers re- 
flect this same irritability and re- 
sultant fatigue. 

Adherents of the _ separate- 
quarters idea maintain that camp- 
ers acquire a greater feeling of 
self-confidence and more ability 
to strengthen qualities of self- 
reliance which promote in the 
child’s mind a more pronounced 
feeling of security. Individually 
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this may be true, but all forms of 
society must receive’ strength 
‘rom a correct interdependence of 
each human unit of that social 
organization. 

We might consider the prob- 
iem from the standpoint of dif- 
ferent members of the camp per- 


sonnel. 


The Camper 


Summer camps must consider 
the camper as the most important 
member of the personnel which 
makes up any camp group. The 
prospective camper is above all 
interested in the person who has 
been chosen as his or her coun- 
selor. The child likes the security 
of living with an older person. 
All people the world over relish 
the counsel of an elder. It is im- 
possible for a child who has de- 
pended upon a parent, suddenly 
to adjust himself to the lack of 
his mother’s guardianship. All 
camp directors face the problem 
of homesickness to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

The natural exuberance of a 
group of children at bedtime 
needs the supervision of a coun- 
selor, as do the children in any 
home. If left to themselves, chil- 
dren may talk well into the night; 
conservation of energy does not 
interest them. As a result of short 
nights of sleep, children awaken 
in the morning’ unrefreshed. 
Many a director has asked the 
question of how to prevent fa- 
tigue in campers. Many children 
return from camp tired out, and 
this has become one of the great- 
est arguments of many parents 
against camp life. The physician 
confronts this problem many 
times in the weeks following 
camp. Too little sleep at night is 
one of the reasons for this fatigue. 

Further, campers enjoy the in- 
timate relationship with the coun- 
selor. It is part of the fun of go- 
ing to camp and children absorb 
from counselors, as they do from 
parents, much of interest. No 
counselor can learn a child’s 
traits and habits if living in a 
separate unit. 

Given a group of campers who 
are leaving home for the first 
time, what of the social adjust- 
ment of the members of this group 
to each other? The average 
mother of several brothers and 
sisters often finds herself in a 
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quandary concerning the social 
adjustment of her children even 
though the children have com- 


mon parents. Now place in the 
same living quarters a group of 
children from different families 
and the ramifications of the prob- 
lem are multiplied. In one camp 
group we find the aggressive 
camper who attempts to domi- 
nate the affairs of the cabin; on 
the other hand there is the shy, 
retiring child who distinctly needs 
the stimulation of an older per- 
son. : 

We must surely be expecting 
the millenium if, by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, we 
think that four to six children in 
any group will adjust themselves 
to the whims and temperaments 
of each other, particularly at 
night, without the help of an old- 
er person to act as referee, if 
nothing more. Children are pri- 
marily of a selfish nature and 
many will adopt any measure to 
fulfill their own desires to the 
discomfiture of others. Each cab- 
in group must be taught to work 
together for the mutual benefit of 
its members and for the spirit of 
the camp in general. 

What if a camper is taken ill 
in the night? What of the sleep- 
walker? The average counselor 
sleeps deeply and it is doubtful if 
a roaming child in the night 
would even be noticed. Not in- 
frequently a camper has strolled 
in his sleep to the lake front. 

Many a mother goes to a child 
at night when the child has 
thrown aside the bedcovers. Who 
is to take care of this simple but 
important matter in camp? And 
fantastic as it may seem, in camps 
which have children from weal- 
thy families, the danger of kid- 
napping must not be forgotten. 


The Parent 


Though not a member of the 
camp personnel, the parent must 
certainly be considered. The 
writer has questioned many par- 
ents and in almost every instance 
they have stated they would pre- 
fer not to send a child to camp 
unless there was a resident coun- 
selor in the tent or cabin. This 
refers especially to children un- 
der 14; above this age most chil- 
dren are entirely self-sufficient, at 
least in their own minds. 

Most parents desire that their 


children learn to live happily and 
peacefully with other children. 
To the only child in a family this 
is vitally important and camp has 
much to offer such a child in the 
matter of social adjustment. Par- 
ents in the home are often unable 
to accomplish what an intelligent 
counselor may do in a camp 
group. Counselor guidance is 
certainly essential during the in- 
formal periods of the day, before 
and after meals, especially during 
rest hour and at bedtime, when 
all children manifest excitement 
as the result of an active day. In 
most children, following this peri- 
od of excitement, there comes 
complete relaxation and sleep, if 
an adult is present. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the parent makes the final deci- 
sion as to whether or not the 
child shall go to camp and ac- 
cordingly the wishes of parents 
must be respected. 


The Director 


The director of every camp 
takes upon his shoulders a heavy 
responsibility when he accepts as 
a camper the child of an appre- 
hensive parent, and most parents 
are somewhat apprehensive con- 
cerning their child’s well-being 
while in camp. Counselors owe 
to the director a responsibility for 
the care of each child placed un- 
der their supervision. Counselors 
should be willing to accept this 
responsibility along with the ben- 
efits and pleasure to be derived 
from life in a summer camp. No 
director can be expected to know 
the whereabouts of every camper 
all the time. He must then turn 
to the counselors for such details 
in the care of the children. I be- 
lieve the director and not the 
counselor should be the one to 
make the final decision as to what 
duties should be required of coun- 
selors. A director who can de- 
pend upon the integrity of his 
staff becomes a better leader. If 
he is continually irked by de- 
mands of the staff, such a direc- 
tor loses the stimulus so necessary 
to the proper planning of camp 
activities. 

On the other hand, directors 
must give due consideration to 
extracurricular diversion and rec- 
reation for counselors, if there is 
to be teamwork between director 
and counselors. It is difficult to 
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lay down hard and fast rules to 
govern the activities of the staff 
of young people, but a director 
must have the full cooperation of 
the staff, if the camp season is to 
be a successful one. 


Every director knows that sum- 
mers at camp vary from year to 
year in their fruitfulness to the 
camper. This variability depends 
at least in part upon the spirit of 
the staff, which changes in per- 
sonnel from year to year. Troub- 
led would be the sleep of the 
director who did not know that 
his or her flock of campers was 
properly supervised at night as 
well as during the day. Peaceful 
would be the sleep of the director 
if he realized that there was an 
adult in every tent or cabin. 


Medical Aspect 


The health of a camp is de- 
pendent upon the _ individual 
health of each camper. Everyone 
should realize how quickly an 
epidemic of respiratory or other 
contagious disease can spread in 
a group of children, if the first 
manifestation of disease is not 
discovered and the child isolated. 
The counselor in a group is the 
one who should first note any 
sign of indisposition on the part 
of a camper. Appearance of a 
skin eruption, a cough or dis- 
charging nose can be quickly 
recognized in the morning when 
a child arises, or in the evening 
upon retiring. If there is no coun- 
selor in the tent or cabin, there is 
every probability that there will 
be a spread of infection, if this is 
not noticed quickly. There is no 
one factor more than a camp ill- 
ness to spoil a child’s summer 
and to bring down upon the head 
of the director the rebuke of dis- 
satisfied parents. Yet many coun- 
selors seem little to appreciate 
this problem of the. director. 


Conclusions 


Recreation for counselors is 
important but if we permit too 
great staff freedom, our camps 
will acquire the unenviable repu- 
tation of being conducted for the 
counselor rather than the camper. 
The camping movement may re- 
ceive a setback which it can ill 
afford. We have sold the idea of 
camping to an increasing number 
of people in the past 30 years but 
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there are still those who hold a 
pessimistic view of the actual ben- 
efits to be derived from a summer 
at camp. 

In the final analysis, the deci- 
sion as to whether counselors 
should be members of the tent or 


cabin unit will be made by par- 
ents, who will consider this point 
in choosing a camp. This will be 
especially true in the case of pri- 
vate camps, where more counsel- 
ors are available than in some or- 
ganizational camps. 








New Building Construction 


Materials 
By Julian H. Salomon 


Camp Consultant, Field Division, Girl Scouts 


EVERAL NEW MATERIALS, 
and others not so new but 
little known, are now avail- 





S 


able to camps which may be 
faced with construction or main- 


tenance problems. Here is a list 


of some of them: 


Metal Chimneys 


For a frame building without a 
chimney and where it is desired 
to erect a stove or heater, a new 
type of flue is now available. It 
can be easily erected and is ap- 
proved by the Fire Underwriters. 
This flue is sold under the name 
of ‘“‘Vitroliner.”’ It is a complete 
assembly which takes the place of 
a masonry chimney and was used 
extensively in the Defense Hous- 
ing Program. The Vitroliner flue 
consists of acid resisting, enamel 
coated, metal pipe, insulated with 
one inch of asbestos insulation. 
The flue can be installed very 
quickly — the operation consist- 
ing usually of cutting holes in the 
ceiling and roof. It ought to be 
very handy in converting a cabin 
for winter use or for installing a 
hot-water heater in the camp 
shower house. 


Glass Cloth 


Glass cloth is a material made 
by coating galvanized screen wire 
with a transparent cellulose ma- 
terial. It is an excellent substitute 
for window glass, particularly in 
making storm closures for camp 
cabins and dining halls. Here it 
can take the place of heavy wood- 
en shutters or canvas curtains 
which are a constant maintenance 
problem. The glass cloth can be 
applied on the same kind of wood- 





en frame as would be used for 
window screens. These frames 
can be hinged at the top and 
hooked up on the rafters when 
not in use. Closures of this kind 
will not darken a building as will 
canvas or wood shutters. Glass 
cloth also has the advantage of 
being practically unbreakable. It 
costs about nine cents a square 
foot and is sold under the trade 
names of “Vimlight’” or ‘‘Cello- 
glass.”’ 


Roofing 


A new and inexpensive type of 
roll roofing which has some of the 
advantages of the built-up roof is 
now being manufactured by Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Corp. It is 
known as S.I1.8. Roll Roofing and 
is available in a variety of colors. 
It is particularly suitable for roof- 
ing some of the smaller camp 
structures. 


Asbestos Exterior Wall Board 


One way of getting around the 
lumber shortage in the erection of 
camp buildings may be through 
the use of an asbestos and cane 
fibre insulation board which is de- 
signed for exterior use. This ma- 
terial was used extensively in the 
construction of Army barracks 
and war housing. The board con- 
sists of a cane fibre core sealed 
with a waterproof compound be- 
tween two layers of weatherproof 
and fireproof asbestos and ce- 
ment. Its trade name is ‘“‘Cemesto 
Board,” it is manufactured by the 
Celotex Corp., and it may be ob- 
tained through your local dealer. 





Reprinted from “CAMP CUES” 
published by Girl Scouts Camp Bureau 
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ET US CONSIDER first of all 

basic Fire Insurance on 

buildings and contents. In 
this conection, it is reeommended 
that instead of specific insurance 
applying to specific buildings, a 
blanket rate be secured. It is true 
that most camp rates are so-called 
flat rates which do not involve 
co-insurance, but on the other 
hand, structures at camps are al- 
ways being changed and moved 
so that the blanket policy, even 
though it requires 90 per cent co- 
insurance, gives more adequate 
protection than flat-rate insurance 
applying specificially. 

Some of the advantages of 
Blanket Coverage are that fluctu- 
ations in the value of property at 
any location, resulting from either 
errors of judgment as to values or 
changing business conditions, are 
avoided and are automatically in- 
sured, eliminating the possibility 
of under-insurance or over-insur- 
ance at specific locations. 

Besides that, coverage is exten- 
ded to all the contents of all 
buildings in and out of buildings 
and total values for buildings are 
more easily ascertained than 
values for each building and con- 
tents of each. Most important of 
all, the simplicity of blanket in- 
surance relieves the camp owner 
of a large amount of detail work, 
avoiding the necessity of having 
policies changed every time prop- 
erty is moved from one building 
to another, which would be neces- 
sary if specific insurance were 
carried for each location and peri- 
odic increases and decreases were 
made in the amounts of several 
policies. 

Inasmuch as the standard fire 
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By William U. Dworshé 


Camp Adventure 


policy limits the coverage to the 
actual cash value of the property, 
it is necessary that this be estab- 
lished as accurately as possible 
when policies are issued and 
thereafter rechecked at least 
every three years. During the 
present period of changing values, 
it is advisable to do this at yearly 
intervals. 

Appraisal of buildings, partic- 
ularly for fire insurance purposes, 
requires careful study and, as the 
records show, has been neglected 
in the past with serious conse- 
quences. The main purpose in ap- 
praising all buildings and their 
contents yearly is to obtain cur- 
rent values and adjust’. the 
amount of insurance to meet pres- 
ent conditions. Thus, if an addi- 
tional building is erected, adjust 
the fire policy so as to be covered 
for losses in case of a fire. Like- 
wise, if a building is razed, the 
risk ceases to exist. Therefore, 
correct the insurance and save 
the premium on that building. 

Appraisal should also be made 
of the contents of all buildings, 
and an inventory made. It would 
be well to keep a copy of the ap- 
praisal and inventory in some safe 
place away from camp. These 
appraisals are necessary at the 
time of loss. If inventories are 
kept in the office at camp, and 
the office burns, they will be lost 
and the insured has defeated his 
own purpose, that of providing 
the correct valuations at the time 
of loss. 


a> INSURANCE 





Extended Coverage 

Extended Coverage includes 
damage from windstorm, aircraft, 
explosion, riot and civil commo- 
tion, etc. It has been sufficient in 
the past to carry windstorm in- 
surance, which could be carried 
in an amount as low as 950 per 
cent of the valuation of the prop- 
erty. The current prevalence of 
aircraft, and the increasing use 
of heating devices generally in- 
volving the possibility of explo- 
sion, and with the possibility of 
unrest which normally follows 
war, Extended Coverage, even 
though it must be attached to all 
policies to be any good, seems ad- 
visable. 

Vandalism and Malicious Mis- 
chief insurance, because of 
change of conditions and because 
of isolation of camps during the 
inactive period, is advisable and 
can be added to the Extended 
Coverage endorsement. 

Improvements and Betterments 
insurance is definitely reeommen- 
ded wherever a camp site is 
rented and the buildings become 
part of the realty. 

It is desirable to have an item 
for yard improvements, such as 
handball courts and similar open 
items, that are not completely en- 
closed structures. 

Boats, canoes and other equip- 
ment while in storage should be 
insured. If the camp director 
stores his boats in the social hall 
or boat house, or some other 
building, and a fire occurs, he will 
be covered for the building but 
not for the boats. Many camp 
directors forget this point. An en- 
dorsement will include this haz- 
ard. The form should describe 
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the contents of the building at the 
close of the camp season. 

Damage to docks, floats and 
boats while in water should be 
covered. Likewise, today, when 
many swimming pools or “cribs” 
are built in segments, many dli- 
rectors are in the habit of “‘stack- 
ing’ the sections on land or in the 
boat house. If a fire destroys the 
sections, or they are damaged by 
any of the perils included in the 
extended coverage endorsement, 
the camp director will be indem- 
nified if he has this coverage. 

Damage to guests’ property 
and similar risks may be covered 
by a special policy, attached to 
the fire policy, specifically insur- 
ing such property. 

Present fire pohcies do not cov- 
er property of campers unless the 
camp is legally liable for such 
property. However, to establish 
such liability, negligence must be 
proved, and this is very difficult. 
If it is desired to cover the prop- 
erty of campers and guests, it can 
be done by carrying specific in- 
surance definitely covering such 
property. 

In carrying fire insurance on 
their camp property, many camp 
directors are likeiy to forget cov- 
erage on their own personal prop- 
erty. This, of course, should be 
borne in mind when placing the 
camp’s insurance. 


Casualty Insurance 


There are several types of cas- 
ualty insurance which camp op- 
erators should consider. These 
are discussed in the following 
numbered paragraphs: 

1. Compensation Insurance cov- 
ering employees is required in 
most states and even if it were 
not required, it is desirable. 

2. A Comprehensive Liability 
Policy which takes care of un- 
foreseen hazards automatically, 
is also wise. Liability to campers, 
guests and the public in general, 
within the scope of the policy, 
makes this a form of insurance 
which cannot be dispensed with. 
The limits should be adequate 
and here one should use as a 
guide either the statutory limits 
per person or what the courts 
have customarily granted in the 
event of a death per person. The 
aggregate limit, of course, should 
be increased proportionately be- 
cause of the congregation of a 
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number of people in a given area. 

With respect to Public Liabil- 
ity, it is advisable to add Prop- 
erty Damage Liability which 
most people do not carry. The 
most obvious cause of Property 
Damage claims today is_ the 
spread of fires from rubbish burn- 
ers, etc. 

Watch out for Save Harmless 
agreements in leases, etc. These 
are not covered under your ordi- 
nary Liability policy and must be 
handled by endorsement to the 
Liability policy or separately. 

3. Malpractice of Attending 
Physician is a hazard specifically 
excluded under the Public Lia- 
bility policy and yet many camp 
directors are under the impres- 
sion they are covered. However, 
the hazard may be covered for an 
additional premium, by a rider 
attached to the policy or by a 
special contract of insurance is- 
sued in the name of the camp and 
the camp directors. Camp owners 
should realize that the rendering 
of first aid by the camp doctor or 
nurse is considered medical treat- 
ment and suits may arise from 
malpractice or improper treat- 
ment. 

4. Special Camp Risk Endorse- 
ments cover accidents away from 
the premises due to existence and 
operation of the camp. Coverage 
is extended to the use of the fol- 
lowing equipment and saddle ani- 
mals: number of canoes; number 
of sailboats; number of rowboats; 
number of saddle horses; number 
of motor boats. 

If horseback riding is part of 
the camp curriculum, be sure to 





carry Horse Liability insurance 
protecting the camp. 

5. Particular attention should 
be paid to the limits on Automo- 
bile Insurance, giving considera- 
tion to the fact that some of the 
camp’s automobiles are used as 
passenger carrying automobiles. 
Medical Payment Reimbursement 
coverage should be attached to all 
private passenger automobiles 
where permissible. 

If the camp is located a dis- 
tance from the railroad station 
which necessitates hiring of buses 
or trucks, the camp _ director 
should see to it that the owner of 
the buses or trucks carries lia- 
bility insurance. 


6. Most camps are located in 
isolated sections. Cash on hand 
because of inability to get to and 
from banks, with very often no 
adequate receptacle, such as a 
burglar proof safe, for the cash, 
makes burglary insurance im- 
portant. 


7. Interior and Exterior Rob- 
bery, as well as Mercantile Safe 
Burglary, are recommended in an 
amount equal to the maximum 
amount of cash which may be on 
premises at any one time. Insur- 
ance covering the _ premises 
against burglary especially with 
respect to such items as equip- 
ment, motors, etc., is advisable. 

8. Steam Boilers on the prem- 
ises used to generate steam for 
laundry purposes, etec., should be 
covered. Explosions originating 
from vessels other than steam 
boilers, of course, would be cover- 
ed under the Extended Coverage 
clause which would be added to 
fire policies. 

Several other types of insur- 
ance, such as accident and health, 
tuition refund and use and occu- 
pancy insurance, are also carried 
by many camp directors. They 
have not, however, been included 
in this report. 

Every camp owner should 
establish a proper percentage of 
insurance costs to gross receipts to 
see whether his insurance costs 
are in line. If not, take up each 
type and its cost and see where 
the discrepancy lies. I recom- 
mend placement of all your camp 
insurance with one reliable com- 
pany, which will then assure cov- 
erage in every department and 
eliminate any possible loopholes. 
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Camping 





By Susan Dleishenr 


In Franee 





How Children of the French Underground Responded 
to a Camp Program with American Overtones 


HAVE JUST recently re- 
turned from overseas. AS a 
volunteer relief worker, Il 
counted on receiving very little in 
return for my labors in a chil- 
dren’s summer camp in France. 
I have never been more surprised 
nor more richly rewarded, for 
what I learned from the French 
children and counselors’ with 
whom I have had the opportunity 
to work will never be forgotten. 

By way of orientation, let me 
explain that Entr-Aide Francaise 
(French Relief for France), of- 
ficial agency of the French gov- 
ernment, provided about 100,000 
children with vacations in camps 
this past summer. As a part of 
this program, along with some 40 
other Americans, I volunteered to 
go over as a counselor. The par- 
ticular “‘colonie de vacances” in 
which I worked was not a typical 
one, as half the staff were Amer- 
icans, and the children had been 
selected as those with the greatest 
potentialities for . leadership, 
greatest physical stamina and 
most ability to profit from a pro- 
gram with American overtones. 

We had some 55 girls and 70 
boys, from 10 to 14 years of age, 
many of them orphaned and all 
clearly showing the results of liv- 
ing for six years in the midst of 
war. Playing at “La Resistance” 
was a favorite free-time activity 
of the children in my chalet. They 
knew all about the Maquis from 
close personal contact, for their 
parents and older brothers and 
sisters had been active members 
of the underground. 
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Among our French counselors, 
too, were many who had been ac- 
tively concerned with the resist- 
ance movement, and others who 
had spent long years in Germany 
as forced laborers or in concen- 
tration camps. 

From the point of view of phys- 
ical set-up and equipment, our 
camp was one of the finest. Our 
campsite, stretching along a 
quarter-mile of alpine lake-front, 
was dotted with tents and stur- 
dily constructed wooden chalets 
in which four to nine children 
lived with their French and 
American counselors. Workshops 
for carpentry, pottery, dramatics, 
etc., were magnificently equip- 
ped; playing fields and water- 
front facilities were always avail- 
able; and the French Alps pro- 
vided superb climbing and camp- 
ing opportunities. We even had 
almost perfect weather. 

Yet, in spite of all these physi- 
cal advantages, we had many dif- 
ficulties in constructing a success- 
ful program of activities. Our 
American program of camping, 
which we imported with much en- 
thusiasm but not enough discre- 
tion, did not catch fire among our 
French campers. For, while we 
all knew a great deal about 
American camping ideas and 
ideals, we had neglected to con- 
sider how little we knew about 
French children and French 
methods of education. 

It is difficult for any American, 
richly imbued with ‘“‘team spirit’’ 
to understand what makes a 
Frenchman tick, for the French 


have a hard time adapting them- 
selves to the disciplines of group 
living. Unlike our American 
methods, French educational phil- 
osophy is more concerned with 
the intellectual achievements of 
the child and his ability to find 
security and happiness’ within 
himself and the things he already 
possesses rather than in his de- 
velopment as a social being. 

Here, at vnce, was the root of 
our greatest problem—how to re- 
form an American program of 
camping, which is based essen- 
tially on group play and team 
spirit, to the needs of children 
who are not accustomed to living 
or working in groups. We soon 
found that activities in which the 
child acted as an individual (such 
as swimming, crafts, etc.) were 
tackled with greater enthusiasm 
and care than those requiring the 
cooperation of a team. The 
French training in working 
through a job patiently, persis- 
tently and meticulously, as dem- 
onstrated by our campers, cer- 
tainly puts American sloppiness 
to shame. 

This same training was demon- 
strated by our French counselors 
in our after-taps discussions of lit- 
erature, art, history, etc. They 
displayed a more profound 
knowledge than we on these and 
related subjects, for their educa- 
tion has been an intense one, 
whereas ours has had a scope of 
such dimensions that we have 
only a little knowledge about a 
great diversity of subjects. 

Another American method 
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which was not very successful was 
our old standby, the democratic 
discussion and majority-decision 
system. Quarreling and lack of 
cooperation followed our first 
efforts at making a group deci- 
sion and, regretfully, we went 
back to handing down ready- 
made decisions and solutions to 
the children. Under the French 
educational system, children are 
not encouraged to express their 
own opinions, to question the doc- 
trines they are taught, or even to 
feel that they, as individuals, have 
worth. Rather, they are expected 
to be quiet and listen to what they 
are told. 

However, more progressive and 
democratic methods are gradual- 
ly being introduced into French 
schools and I am very certain that 
French children will learn to use 
and abide by democratic means 
of self-government, but in our 
short six weeks of camp, we were 
not able to accomplish much in 
this direction. 


There, briefly, are a few of the 
problems which we encountered. 
Fortunately, our French co-coun- 
selors were frequently able to di- 
rect the program into more suc- 
cessful channels when our Amer- 
ican methods failed. Their sym- 
pathetic understanding of our 
great enthusiasm for American 
ideas and our ignorance of French 
ones helped immeasurably to 
overcome the _ difficult adjust- 
ments which we faced. 


But they taught us more than 
that. 

In spite of all our team spirit 
and ability to get along together, 
we Americans learned much from 
the French counselors about how 
to get along with ourselves (with- 
out having nervous breakdowns) 
and how to appreciate what we 
have in life without always 
searching for something bigger 
and better. The ability to find 
security and happiness in small, 
commonplace things and events 
probably brought more French- 
men through the war than all the 
bomb shelters in France. A small 
patch of earth, neatly and tender- 
ly cultivated, a scrubbed door-sill, 
a half hour’s petite conversation 
in a petite cafe with a petite amie, 
a potted geranium carefully 
blooming in a bombed-out win- 
dow ... appreciate these and you 
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can somehow manage the empty 
feeling in your stomach, the 
nights of bombardment, the para- 
lyzing cold. 

““Managing to get along” (with- 
out fruit, fresh meat, eggs or 
milk) has, from a_ nutritional 
point of view, many disastrous ef- 
fects on physical health, particu- 
larly that of children. With even 
bread rationed, the French chil- 
dren have suffered immeasurably. 
Rickets, scrawny bodies and teeth 
full of cavities are common among 
the fittest of them. The tremen- 
dous quantities of food which we 
took with us from the States dis- 
appeared rapidly and reappear- 
ed, fortunately, in the form of 
colorful cheeks and fuller bodies 
of both campers and counselors. 


Realizing that French children 
up to the age of 18 only are en- 
titled to a minute ration of choc- 
olate, I was not amazed to see 
one of our French counselors 
eagerly down eight cups of choc- 


olate for breakfast one morning 
“‘When camp ends, I will have nc 
more,’ he explained. Eagerly ! 
promised to send him some dur: 
ing the winter, to which, in true 
French philosophical manner, he 
replied, “Oh, no, thank you, | 
don’t need it.” 

It has been two years since the 
liberation of France. Getting the 
wheels of their civilization rolling 
again has been an extremely slow 
and painful process. Raw mate- 
rials are scarce and labor is costly. 
But reconstruction in France is at 
last well on its way with French 
youth courageously leading the 
way with new, progressive ideas 
and methods. American youth 
would do well to take a lesson 
from the young engineers, young 
teachers and young doctors, who, 
tired of endless discussions of the 
handicaps and problems which 
their country faces, are going out 
and doing the job of rebuilding 
their nation. 





A Unique Venture in 


Co-op Camping 


In October, 1945, 15 East Bos- 
ton, Mass., mothers met to dis- 
cuss the possibility of taking 26 
of their children to camp for the 
last two weeks in June. They 
were informed that the lake, 
woods, cabins, lodge and dining 
hall of the East Boston Camps at 
Westford, would be available 
with several staff workers, but 
that they themselves would have 
to bear the expense of the food, 
equipment and transportation. 


Throughout the winter they 








sponsored a series of spaghetti 
dinners from which they realized 
$150.00, and on June 12 an ad- 
vance party went to the camp and 
thoroughly cleaned the buildings, 
scrubbing the kitchen, cabins and 
the big lodge. 

On June 12 the entire group of 
mothers and children arrived at 
camp, where the children stayed 
in a camp unit of four cabins and 
a lodge located one quarter mile 
from the mothers’ camp. Trained, 
volunteer counselors directed the 
activities and in the two-week 
period succeeded in teaching the 
children a great deal of camp- 
craft. 

The mothers enjoyed a _ pro- 
gram which included swimming, 
boating, fishing, hiking and just 
relaxing. Taking turns in the 
kitchen, two mothers, with the 
help of a dietician, cooked the 
meals, which were served by 
some of the older daughters. 

Cooperation on the part of all 
made this unique camping ven- 
ture a thoroughly successful one 
for everybody concerned. 
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The President’s Page 


By Barbara Ellen Joy 


President, ACA 


The Presidents’ Kits, prepared 
under the supervision of the 
Chairman of the Studies Commit- 
tee and mailed to all Section 
Presidents the first week in De- 
cember, will be a big help in sec- 
tional organization. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of new 
sections and new officers. As 
each President retires from of- 
fice, he is requested to pass “‘the 
book’’ along to his successor. 

On November 18 a special let- 


' ter from your President was sent 


to all private camp _ directors 
whose affiliation was so indicated 
in our records of that date. Since 
all Sections have not yet sent in 
their white cards, on which af- 
filiation is indicated, there may be 


several hundred private camp di- 


rectors not reached by this im- 
portant letter. Extra copies are 
on file at the central office and 
one will be sent on request. 


Counselor Placement 


Beginning early each fall and 
rising to a peak in the spring, 
hundreds of people write in to our 
central office asking for counselor 
positions. In February, a request 
from the St. Louis Section that a 
Counselor Placement Bureau be 
opened in our central office was 
presented to the Board of Direc- 


= tors. The request was temporarily 


tabled because, regardless of our 


* desire to be of the greatest pos- 


sible service to the applicants and 
to our members, we did not have 
at that time and still do not have, 
the personnel to handle such a big 
assignment. However, at a meet- 
ing of the Executives’ Advisory 


>» Committee held in Chicago, Nov- 


ember 12, a plan was adopted 
Which will bridge the gap until 
such time as a proper Bureau can 
be established and maintained. 
Briefly, the plan is this: on the 
back of a regulation camp coun- 
Selor application blank will be 
printed a suitable letter to the 
applicant, which will include a 
Suggestion that he join the near- 
est Section of the ACA. Accom- 
Paliying this there will be placed 
1 the reply envelope a mimeo- 
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graphed, up-to-date list of the 
Section Presidents. The applicant 
will be advised to get in touch 
with the President of the Section 
in whose area employment is pre- 
ferred. Then it is up to each Sec- 
tion to arrange a plan by which 
these lists of available counsel- 


ors are made known to the mem- 
bers. We believe this is the best 
and most direct way of handling 
this problem at the present time, 
and we hope that it will prove 
beneficial to all concerned. 
Regional Plans Formulated 
Plans for the regional confer- 
ences are being enthusiastically 
made by the committees in 
charge, and it would seem that 
our first venture in decentralized 
national conventions, which in re- 
ality these regional meetings are, 
will be very successful. The first 
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F or nearly thirty years 
THE CAMP SHOP has been 
cooperating with Camp 
Directors and satisfying 


and indoor camp life. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 


the needs of their clientele. ani this eee it is 
not surprising that the finest camps in the country depend 
upon us for trouble-free service. 

Here, in a pleasant, distinguished atmosphere, the prob- 
lems of camp outfitting are solved quickly and expertly 
by a staff of experienced advisers, carefully trained to 
follow your instructions implicitly. In one short visit, 
your patrons completely outfit the youngsters with uni- 
forms, accessories and everything necessary for outdoor 


You are cordially invited to inspect our showrooms. We 
believe you will be impressed. When may we expect you? 





entrance 1 West 46th St. 


en” 


ts Camp 


MQ. LEY. 
i. = ' \., Ny 
ani fee f 

\ 


NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
° Phone: BRyant 9-9660 
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Why 
Camp 
Advertisers © 
use the 

New York 
Herald Tribune 








Camp-minded people look 
through the pages of the 
Herald Tribune—not because 
of any haphazard 
‘‘might-as-well-search-here'' 
attitude... but because they 
know about the newspaper's 
established Directory of 
reliable camps. Readers who 
have a ‘‘which-camp" prob- 
lem to solve, automatically 
turn to the Herald Tribune. 
That's why camp directors 
who want to make certain... 
that people who can use 
their camp will learn about 
it... place their announce- 


ments in the 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


For details about the Camp 
Directory, rates and closing dates, 
write to the above address. 

The Camp Directory appears 

in THIS WEEK Magazine Section 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 


« 
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will be held in Cleveland, Janu- 
ary 30—February 2. Preceding 
the conference, there will be a 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
on the 29th and 30th, which will 
also be the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. At that time, the 
President, Secretary and all com- 
mittee chairmen will go out of of- 
fice, and a new regime will take 
over. 

In this last page to be submit- 
ted by myself, I wish to thank all 
those members who have cooper- 
ated in so many, Many ways dur- 
ing the 22 months I have held 
office. Especially, I wish to thank 
the Chairmen of the Standing and 
Regular Committees and _ their 
members for the vast amount of 
time and thought they have put 
into their special assignments. 
The result of their work is ap- 
parent to each and every membe:y. 

As a last word, may I repeat 
that the benefits of the ACA to 
its members will be in direct pro- 
portion to the extent the members 
assume the responsibility for the 
Association’s activities, develop- 
ment and financial support. The 
Association has no real existence 
except as it is alive in the efforts 
of the individual members work- 
ing in their individual Sections 
and on the national level. There 
is no such thing as a “‘voliunteer”’ 
in the American Camping Associ- 
ation. There are only profession- 
al members, each of whom is eith- 
er an apathetic segment of the 
membership, or else an active, 
contributing part of the whole, 
total effort to make better camp- 
ing possible for more children. 
The last seven words have always 
epitomized to me the real aim of 
the American Camping Assn. 








HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
and IDEAS 


Dependable, prompt service 
Quality materials 


Low cost 


Send for catalog: 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














Middle East Convention 


Under the able chairmanship 
of T. R. Alexander of the Alle- 
gheny Section, plans for the Mid- 
dle East Regional Convention to 
be held at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, January 31, February 1 and 
2, are rapidly nearing completion. 
The Convention Theme will be 
“Getting More Real Camping in- 
to Camps,’’ and tentative program 
plans are as follows: 


On January 31, the keynote 
address of the opening general 
session will be made by Miss Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, president of ACA, 
whose subject will be the same as 
the Convention Theme. This will 
be followed by five workshop 
groups including “More Real 
Camping,’’ “Interpretation of 
Camping to Public, Parents and 
Campers,” “Camping Programs 


for Older Boys and Girls,” “Ex- | 
panding and Improving Leader- | 


ship Training,’’ and ‘‘Specific Aids 
for Camp Administration.”’ 


The second general session on f 
February 1 will commence with a | 
talk by Reynold F. Carlson, of the f 
National Recreation Association, f 
on “‘A Nature Lore Program that f 
Captures the Interest of Camp- [ 


ers,’ followed by Discussion 
Groups on “Strengthening ACA,” 
“Camp Music,” “Day 
and ‘‘Interracial 


a Camper’s Assembly. 


At the third general session on f 
the afternoon of the same dayf 
there will be a report on thef 
Camper’s Assembly and an ad-f 
“Knowing the Camper.’ | 


dress 
The fourth general session, in the 
evening, will include an address 
by Rev. 
“Spiritual Values in Camping.”’’ 
The fifth general session will 


take place on Sunday, February f 
2, and besides a talk on “ACA 
Today and Plans for the Future,” | 
will include Discussion Groups onf 


the following subjects: “Camp 


Standards,” “Long Range Plan-f 
ning,” “Out of Season Camping,” f 
“Religious Programs in Camp,’ > 


and “Crafts in Camp.” ! 


The sixth and final general ses- 


sion will be at Sunday luncheon, 
where Dr. Henry Busch of West- 
ern Reserve University will speak 
on the subject ““Camping and One 
World.’’ 
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Camps,” fF 
Camping.” fF 
These, in turn, will be followed by F 


Charles C. Noble onf 


























Zaacé’ of SUNETLLED pre concentrate 


ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


be your buying guide 


Within a few hours after picking, tree-ripened fruit purchased for the 
processing of Sunfilled products are delivered, inspected, assayed and proc- 
essed at our plant. Selected fruits of varying sugar-to-acid ratios are con- 
veyed to separate receiving bins from which they are drawn for blending... 
a process which establishes the uniform flavor and. consistency for which 
Sunfilled Juices are widely preferred. 


In ready-to-serve form, the flavor, body, vitamin C content and other nu- 
tritive values are those originally present in juices from which processed. 
No adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers are added. Of dietary importance, 
the indigestible peel oil fraction has been reduced by scientific methods to 
but .001%. 





Little wonder that in days of fruit shortages and eunFILy Pe 
soaring fresh fruit prices, Sunfilled Juices enjoy Paras # 
“consumer acceptance” in even greater measure. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list on 
other Sunfilled quality products 


Cmca 


AMERICAN 


Dunedin, Florida 








QUALITY < RICHMOND PRO ODUTS 


CAMPERS’ AND STUDENTS’ 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS ® USE and 
1°] I Cc K I y E TUITION REFUND 
INSURANCE 
The One Dishwashing Compound 


that ALWAYS LOOK FOR 
STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 


Send for Free Sample and Complete Information 


OTHER CAMP SPECIALTIES Y 


RICHINE MACHINE FORMULA 
PINE OIL DISINFECTANT 


PINE JELLY SCRUB SOAP 
FLOOR SCOUR arate ON » 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 


SELECTIVE WEED KILLERS 
RICHSPRAY INSECTICIDES 4 3 i 
ACCIDENT} ;!_{ INSURANCE 
OUR BOOTH AT THE ibe’ 
eee. aes ee a, COMPANY 
RUTLAND, VT. 


CHARTERED 1900 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & — C0. Ine. | Pioneers in campers’ medical reimbursement 


insurance. 











Broat. 43 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 
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PROJECTS 


LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 
LUCITE KITS 





A complete stock of Quality Leather, Lacings, 
Linings, Tools, Patterns, Genuine Lucite Fit- 
tings, Instruction Books, Craft Projects, ete. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





FELLOWCRAFTERS'’ 
BIG, NEW CATALOGUE 


lists manuals, tools and sup- 
plies for almost every craft. 
Indispensable to art teachers, 
therapists, craftwork hobby- 
ists. 


READY NOW! 





Order your copy today. 


26-28 OLIVER ST. 

















PAPER 6k 2s YEARS 

Napkins Toilet Tissue - Cups—All Kinds 

Crepe Paper - Plates - Wax Paper - Doilies 

Sash Cords - Sandwich Bags - Mimeograph Paper 
Towels - Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
e ASK US— if it’s paper or made of PAPER 


PREMIER PAPER CO. 


475 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 17 — Dept. C 











SAILS for, Canoes and all types of sailing 
craft. 


for recovering canoes, cabin tops, 
CANVAS decks, etc., airplane dope, ce- 
ment, marine enamels, paddles, oarlocks, 
rope, chain, buoys, bilge pumps, etc. 


ALAN-CLARKE CO. 








96 Chambers St., 
a as Gee 
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Aeross the ACA Desk 


By Thelmo Patterson 


Executive Secretary, ACA 


1947 Regional Conventions 


All convention planning com- 
mittees are hard at work. Stimu- 
lating and very worth while pro- 
grams will make each one an out- 
standing opportunity camping 
people cannot afford to miss. The 
tentative program for the Middle 
East Convention appears in this 
issue, and the other programs will 
follow. 

We regret the necessity of can- 
celling the North Central Region- 
al Convention scheduled for Chi- 
cago, March 20, 21 and 22. This 
was due to the fact that it was 
impossible to clear any hotel res- 
ervations in Chicago. The Chi- 
cago Section has turned its efforts 
to assisting with the Middle East 
Regional Convention to be held in 
Cleveland at the Statler Hotel, 
January 31, February 1 and 2; 
and to the South West Regional 
Convention to be held in Kansas 
City at the Hotel President, Feb- 
ruary 27-28 and March 1. 


We suggest that Sections 
scheduled for Chicago plan to at- 
tend Conventions as follows: that 
Wisconsin, Chicago and Central 
Illinois join with either Cleveland 
or Kansas City; that Indiana, 
Michigan and Ontario join with 
Cleveland; and that Nebraska, 
Colorado, Iowa and Minnesota 
join with Kansas City. 


Field Work 
This report on your Executive 


Secretary’s activities includes 
back to September, 1946, when 
she attended a weekend Confer- 
ence of the New England Execu- 
tive Committee at Camp Wyone- 
gonic, Maine. In October she was 
at the International Council of 
Religious Education Conference 
on Summer Camps and Confer- 
ences in Toledo, Ohio; and speak- 
er for the opening Fall meeting of 
the Chicago Section; and attend- 
ed the ACA Workshop at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 

In November she was speaker 
and consultant at the National 
Conference of Camp Fire Girls, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio; was 
speaker for the Toledo, Ohio, 
camping group, members of the 
Michigan Section of ACA; and 
attended a planning committee 
meeting of Middle East Regional 
Convention in Cleveland. 


Mr. R. H. Graber, president of 
the National Capital Section took 
the place of the Executive Secre- 
tary and officially represented the 
ACA at the postponed National 
Conference for Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control in 
Washington, D.C., sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of Justice. 


December 9 to 11 the Execu- 
tive Secretary attended the An- 
nual Meeting of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 


Adults in Chicago, where she rep- |~ 
resented ACA and camping as a |) 
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- ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS 





RODUCT 


4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


EARLY 














\ 

RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 
MPH) JANITOR SUPPLIES | 
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1947 & 


member of the Panel on Recrea- 
tion. 


Useful Material 


Your attention is called to some 
particularly pertinent material 
prepared with ACA National 
Committees and sent from the of- 
fice in November and December. 
These reports and materials 
should be very valuable in your 
day-by-day Section work as well 
as special program planning. They 
are: the ACA Program Planning 
Workshop Report (including the 
seven priorities for Section and 
National emphasis) ; Minutes and 
National Committee Reports of 
October 9-10, 1946; special mem- 
bership reports and letters to Sec- 
tions, national committee repre- 
sentatives, a special letter to pri- 
vate camp directors from Miss 
Joy; and a Presidents’ Kit—pre- 
pared by the Studies and Re- 
search committee. This latter in- 
cludes a few of the highlights of 
officer and section responsibilities, 
as well as all forms and materials 
used by the central office and the 
sections. A sample of all ACA 
publications, policies and proce- 


dures of membership records, and 
the tentative outline of Functions 
and Responsibilities of all parts 
of ACA, make a complete picture 
of our work together. 


A very happy New Year to all 
of you and yours—from all of us! 


ACA Publications 


Order these publications now 
for summer staff and camp com- 
mittee members. 


“Place of the Organized Camp 
in the Field of Education” — 
single copy 25c; $2.50 per dozen; 
$11.00 for 50; $20.00 for 100. 


“Annotated Bibliography,” re- 
vised Nov. 1945—prices same as 
above. 

“Camping Index’’—Single copy 
0c. 

There are still available a few 
copies of the 1946 Convention 
Proceedings, which give the entire 
convention program, workshops, 
and addresses of speakers. You 
will find countless uses for this 
handy volume throughout the 
year. Copies may be obtained for 
$2.00, by writing to the ACA of- 
fice. 











Don’t Let 
unsicHtLy WEEDS 
Spoil Your Camp! 

E. W. T. Selective 


Weed Killer kills roots as well as 
foliage of dandelions, plantains, rag- 
weed, poison ivy and other hardy 
weeds — yet it’s harmless to most 
grasses. Non-poisonous to humans and 
domestic animals. 


DOLGE WEED KILLER 


—gets results where you want sur- 
faces entirely freed of plant life. 


Both E.W.T., and DOLGE WEED 
KILLER are used in economical solu- 
tion . . . they save time, labor and 
money—and each does its specific job! 


NO ATHLETE’S FOOT 
AT YOUR CAMP 


ADDED PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR GUESTS— 


ALTA-CO POWDER, used as directed 
in shower room and pool footbaths, 
prevents the spread of ATHLETE’S 
FOOT. Your patrons will appreciate 
this evidence of your concern for their 
health. 

















Write today for literature on the 
above products. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 














WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


It’s informative. It’s New. 
You’ll enjoy looking over our 
Market Guide and Price List 
which quotes you prices on 
Meats, Poultry and Food Spe- 
cialties delivered to your door. 





ATTENTION! 








CAMP OPERATORS! 
Read what “PERSONALIZED SERVICE” Can Mean To You! 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE is the service we folks here at 


is a guarantee of: 


® CLOSE TRIM 


it can bring to YOU. 


cost. 


® UNIFORM QUALITY 
® UNIFORM WEIGHTS 
@ ECONOMICAL CUT 


Pfaelzer Brothers have perfected to satisfy the Meat, Poultry and 
Food Specialty needs of CAMPS throughout the nation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE, insofar as meats are concerned, 


The plus values that PERSONALIZED SERVICE has for years 


brought to thousands of hotel, restaurant and camp operators, 


Plan NOW to serve Pfaelzer Brothers’ MEAT, POULTRY, and 
FOOD SPECIALTIES when your next season rolls around. 
They give MAXIMUM satisfaction at MINIMUM food portion 


PFAELZER ## BROTHERS. INC. 


UNION STOCK YARDS ‘7 S78" 


CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 
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Wisconsin Elects 

Officers elected for 1946-47 for 
the Wisconsin Camping Associa- 
tion are Miss R. Alice Drought 
of Pewaukee, president; Ray E. 
Bassett of Milwaukee, vice-presi- 
dent; Walter H. Wones of Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected to replace 
Miss Margaret Sykes and Rev. 
P. N. Butler, who resigned, are 
Mrs. Margaret Bate Boulton of 
Milwaukee for a two-year term, 
and H. M. Woldenburg of Mad- 
ison, for a one-year term. 

Meetings scheduled during the 
first six months of 1947 include: 
January 11 and 12 at Camp Tim- 
ber Trail near Oconomowoc; an- 
nual meeting on April 11 or 12; 
camp institute May 17, 18 and 
19; ACA regional conference in 
Chicago, March 20, 21 and 22. 

Some details are available on 
the meeting at Camp Timber Trail 
in January. The camp is steam- 
heated; bedding is furnished; 
roads are plowed. The cost for 


With The Sections 


Saturday only is $2.50; for Sat- 
urday and Sunday (four meals 
and lodging) $6.00. The _ pro- 
gram, tentatively, will include up- 
to-date information on _ winter 
camping and winter camping 
equipment, by an expert in the 
field; camp leadership and pre- 
sentation of a study on prognosti- 
cation of success in camp leader- 
ship. : 
So. California at Conference 


At the 10th Annual Fall Con- 
ference of the California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation held in Los 
Angeles on November 16, the So. 
California Section of ACA took 
an active part in a panel discus- 
sion on “Camping Standards.” 
Mrs. Enid Case was Chairman of 
the discussion and the panel in- 
cluded John Ackerman, Miiton 
Goldberg, Robert Gould, Roger 
Plaisted, Lenore Smith, Merle 
Staub, Ann Woolf and Kenneth 
Zinn. 








LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Projects Tools 
Hides Spots 
Dyes & Brushes Books 


Numerous other Accessories. for 
your complete leather- 
craft hobby. 

FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
ee} 


ESTER LEATHER 
COMPANY 


145 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

















Dept. D 


We Pay Maximum Benefits: 
UP TO $500 FOR EACH ACCIDENT 


UP TO $100 FOR EACH ILLNESS 
$1000 ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 


Camps in 41 states used our insurance in 1946 
Prompt attention given to all claims 
Low-Cost — 60 cents per camper per week 
Easily included in regular camp procedure 






® Write for Information 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE 2 





Indiana 
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_ Resource Material 
In Camping 


Edited by Marjorie Cooper 


Chariman, ACA Studies and Research Committee 


Hunting, Fishing and Camping 

By L. A. Anderson. Published by The Mac- 

millan Co., New York City, 1945. $1.95. 

This is one of the Olympic Editions for use 
of sportsmen, two others of which have been 
reviewed in this column. Over two-thirds of the 
book contains detailed information about hunt- 
ing and fishing, the latter of which would be of 
interest to camps where game fishing is en- 
joyed. The camping section includes practical 
and helpful information about general camping- 
out techniques, of which the fire-building and 
light camping equipment sections are especial- 
ly good.—B.E.J. 


Way of the Wilderness 

By Calvin Rutstrum. Published by Burgess 

Publishing Co., 4268S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 

Minn., 1946. 

The author is Director of Wilderness Camping 
of the Lake Hubert Camps, a member of our 
Minnesota Section. There is no doubt but that 
he is an expert and widely experienced camper, 
canoeist and woodsman. As such, he has no use 
for what he calls “parade ground camping.” 
Those camps where real trips go out by foot, 
canoe, and pack animal will find the style of 
and the information in this book in a class by 
themselves. Pages one to 50 on the canoe, its 
safety, care and use, are excellent and have new 
material that this reviewer has never seen in 
print anywhere. Equally fine are the chapters 
on wilderness camp equipment and procedure, 
personal equipment, wilderness cooking, recipes 
and menus. He advocates use of dehydrated 
foods, and his recipes, food and equipment lists, 
etc., are practical and simple. This is by far the 
best book on wilderness camping and travel to 
appear in many years. It comes in a water- 
proofed olive canvas cover. A refined subject 
index makes the subject matter easily available. 
We recommend it highly to those who profess 
and practice “‘real camping.’ —B.E.J. 






















MACHINES 


If you want delivery for your 1947 
Season, you should place your or- 
der NOW! 


& 
Write for Price List DM 


BSANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
2244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 
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A Reliable Source 
of Camp Enrollments 


‘The Sunday New York Times is re- 
ceived in more than a million homes 
. ..in ten thousand cities and towns 
. .. homes where the family income 
is higher than average... where parents 
want the best for their children, and 
appreciate the advantages of a good 


summer camp. 


That is why your advertising in the 
Camp Directory of The New York 
Times Magazine can produce more 
enrollments ...from desirable families 


...at low comparative cost. 


Che New Pork Cimes 


Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-1000 




















BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS © USE 


RICHINE C 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
that 


STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 


Send for free sample and complete information 








RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 











STEEL COTS 
}) DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 





Write Dept. “C” for Prices 


Play safe by placing your order NOW! 








SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 








DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All 
information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
agencies combined. 


SALES—LEASES—MERGERS—PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 











NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


Artvue Picture Post Cards 


Artvue Souvenir Folders 
Send for folder AC 


ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 












Pr ume TRADING a SALES ©, tne. 


155 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Specializing in American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. 
Catalog on request. 








Heads Up—Heels Down 


By C. W. Anderson. Published by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, 1944. $2.50. 
The author is a distinguished illustrator and 


has a fine reputation as a lover of horses. The 
book represents simple and fundamental in- 
structions on riding in all its phases and earns 
its sub-title of ““A Handbook of Horsemanship 
and Riding.’”’ The beautiful illustrations will 
make the book appealing to both youthful and 
adult riding enthusiasts in our camps.—B.E.J. 


Ce ee 
Mrs. Ruth King Twining 
We announce with regret the death of Mrs. 


Ruth King Twining, who succumbed on Novem- 
ber 21, after a three months’ illness. Late wife 
of Herbert H. Twining, Mrs. Twining was well- 
known in camping circles for her work with her 
husband as co-director of Camp Al-Gon-Quian. 
Beside her husband, she is survived by four sons, 
Dick, Bob, Bud and Bill and two daughters, 


Jeanie and Peggy. 








News Notes 


Insulated Serving Tray 
Of special interest to camp directors employ- 


ing a cafeteria style of serving meals is a new, 


plastic, insulated serving tray, manufactured by 





the Mack Molding Company, Wayne, N. J. This 
single tray serves a complete meal, with hot and 
cold portions. It is equipped with six individual 
food wells, each separated and insulated. The 








The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 
Brokers! 


All types of insurance services for private, 
institution and organization camps. 


Comb hiyhance 


THE CAMpP BROKERAGE COMPANY: a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 BOwling Green 9-8080 


Member American Camping Assn. 


Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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:janufacturer claims that sharp cutlery, abra- 
sive cleansers and hot or cold water will have 
no damaging effects. Lightweight, making no 
metallic clatter, the tray has molded in sure- 
grip finger holds and comes in a natural tan 
eolor. 


Combination Freezer and Crusher 


Large camps, especially, will benefit greatly 
from the combination ice cream and crushed ice 
unit manufactured by the Champion Line Ma- 
chinery Company of Arlington, New Jersey. 
This combination model crushes large blocks of 
ice into smaller pieces of desired sizes while 
churning and freezing 40 quarts of ice cream— 
on one electrical connection. Wasteful snow 
ice 1s said to be almost completely eliminated. 
Safe, economical and efficient operation is as- 
sured by the manufacturer. 


New Portable Refrigerator 


The problem of portable refrigeration is sol- 
ved by a new product, the Scott “‘Dry-I-Cer,”’ 
which, as its name implies, makes use of dry 
ice. “‘Dry-I-Cer” is designed on a scientific prin- 
ciple, which, the makers claim, insures its safe, 
sure use. 

The manufacturer stresses the dual refriger- 
ator feature of the unit, to accommodate differ- 
ent types of foods. Extremely low or normally 
cold temperatures may be maintained simultane- 
ously by the use of a removable partition, di- 
viding the “‘Dry-I-Cer”’ into two compartments. 
Any temperature can be established and that 
temperature will be kept, it is claimed. Refill 
units, which are containers so built that dry ice 
refrigerates itself, are said to enable continuous 
refrigeration for weeks. The “Dry-I-Cer’’ is 
manufactured by the O. S. Wilkinson Company 
of Washington, D. C. 


First Aid Cabinet 


For rendering immediate and adequate first 
aid, the Utility First Aid Cabinets were design- 
ed. Manufactured by the Brusan Products Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, these containers 
are made in two sizes, the larger to accommo- 
date 50 to 100 people, the smaller 10 to 50. 

The all-steel construction of the cabinets is 
said to give them complete protection against 
dust, dirt and moisture. Each cabinet is equip- 
ped with a glass door and a ledge at the bot- 
tom which forms a convenient working shelf. 
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APPLIQUE FELT KIT No. 83 


This kit contains 1 lb. of assorted color felt in 
various size pieces for making purses, costume 
jewelry, applique and childrens’ handbags, etc. 


The felt in this kit is of a fine grade wool 
mixture. The contents are equal to about 4 sq. 
vards. 


Pe IIE i iirsisiccisnsitasiieidsipaletdtescnstens sentenced ieee $1.55 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 East 28th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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- than twice as much camp lineage as any other 
ss magazine! Positive proof of its acceptance 
--_ among both camp advertisers and camp enroll- 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


10,000 


Families with Children?! 


‘Now entering its 21st year of service to the na- 








 -- tien’s Families with Children, PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE has attained the million mark i in 


gan. tae 


a of families with children, your only en- 
it nent prospects! 





a1 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE CAMP FIELD 
: For 13 consecutive years PARENTS’ MAGA- 
- ZINE has been first among all magazines which 


carry camp advertising. In 1946 it carried more 


GAM DIRECTORY OF PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


- As a special service to camp advertisers, 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will reproduce in its 
_ Annual Camp Directory without charge, all 
- - camp advertisements appearing in the May is- 
_ sue. Thousands of copies of these directories are 

___. distributed throughout the year. 


-__ CAMP SERVICE BUREAU 


Invaluable to readers as well as advertisers, the 
camp service bureau gives personal attention to 


readers’ requests for information on camps. It 


recommends camps to suit individual cases and 
keeps camps informed so that they may follow 
up inquiries. 


Reach your best enrollment 


prospects on through 





PARENTS’ MAGAZ 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17; 


Send Today For Special | 
Camp Advertising Rates 
and Time Discounts 
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MEDALS - 50c up — AWARDS - CUPS - 
TROPHIES - Camp KEYS - PINS - MEDALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER — SEND $1.20 
and receive three all around Camp medals. 

Each different, worth double. 
SPECIAL Medals - Pins - Awards 
made to order 

PROMPT DELIVERY 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


U. S. MEDAL & EMBLEM CO., Inc 
35 MAIDEN LANE 
New York 7, N. Y. 




















CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 





181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















TROPHIES & MEDALS 


The Finest in Contest 
Awards. Trophies, Medals, 
Plaques and other Prizes 
available for all Major 
Sports. Write Dept. C for 
Free, Illustrated Catalog of 
our complete line. 


EDWIN W. LANE CO. 





32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ili. 











FOR SALE 


Beautifully laid out and com- 
pletely equipped waterfront camp, 
40 miles from the center of Wash- 
and 20 miles from Balti- 
60 acres of land, 15 build- 
ings, 3 concrete tennis courts, 
softball diamond, boat and bath 
house, pier and boats. 


ington 
more. 


Security Title Corporation 
1817 MUNSEY BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Saratoga 0260 














Our Advertisers 


New products and new methods can save you time and money. Don’t 
fail to read the advertising pages of every issue of Camping Magazine. 


Alan-Clarke Co. 20 
Artvue Post Card Co. 24 
Brotherhood Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. 22 
The Camp Brokerage Co. 
The Camp Shop 
Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 
Continental Casualty Co. 
J. J. Connolly 
The C. B. Dolge Co. 
Ester Leather Co. 
Fellowcrafters’, Inc. 
Film Rental Service 
Fun with Felt Corp. 
Gold Star Products, Inc. 
Edwin W. Lane Co. 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 















































National Bureau of Private Schools 24 
New York Herald Tribune 8 
New York Times 23 
Osborn Bros. 20 
Parents Magazine 25 
Ben Pearson Co. 6 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 3 
Pfaelzer Bros., Inc. 21 
Plume Trading & 

Sales Co., Inc. 24 
Premier Paper Co. 20 
Richmond, Oil, Soap & 

Chemical Co., Inc. 19, 24 
Sanitary Supply & aimed Co. 23, 24 
John Sexton & Co. 
U. S. Medal & Emblem Co. Inc 


Vermont Accident lcenamen Co... 



































Where To Buy It 


A classified list of the products of advertisers in this issue of Camping 
Magazine. Use it as your buying guide when purchasing for your camp. 


CRAFT MATERIALS 
J. J. Connolly 26 
Ester Leather Co. 22 
Fellowcrafters’, Inc. 
Fun with Felt Corp. 
Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 
Osborn Bros. 
Ben Pearson Co. 
Plume Trading & Sales Co., Ine. .......... 24 
EQUIPMENT 
Gold Star Products Co. 20 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 3 
FOOD 
Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 19 
Pfaelzer Bros., Inc. 21 
John Sexton & Co. 2 
INSURANCE 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 22 
The Camp Brokerage Co. 17 
Continental Casualty Co. 27 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co. .....0....0... 19 









































PUBLICATIONS 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York Times 


Parents Magazine 


SUPPLIES 
Alan-Clarke Co. 
The C. B. Dolge Co. 
Premier Paper Co. 
ne Oil, Soap & Chemical Co., 

ne. 
Sanitary Supply & Specialty Co. 


TROPHIES & MEMENTOS 
Artvue Post Card Co. 
Edwin W. Lane Co. 
U. S. Medal & Emblem Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Camp Shop 
Film Rental Service 
National Bureau of Private Schools 






































Position Wanted 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR position 
wanted in a modern Jewish camp by 
Veteran. Seven years’ waterfront experi- 
ence. Red Cross Water Safety Certifica- 
tion. Philadelphia teacher, M.S. 31 years. 
Minimum salary, $550. Write Box 513, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Avenue, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


DIETITIAN OR NUTRITIONIST for 
1947 season — preferably a six weeks’ 
girls’ camp. Seven summers as dietitian, 
buyer and foods manager in girls’ camps. 
At present, teaching Foods and Nutrition 
in high school. Master’s degree in Home 
Economics. Atlantic coast preferred. 
Write Box 515, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


Camps Wanted 


SUMMER CAMP WANTED. Rent or 
lease. Accommodate up to 100 children. 
Up to 400 miles from Chicago. Write full 
details to Box 507, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut. Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


DESIRE TO PURCHASE small resort or 
estate which could be used for children’s 
summer camp in the North Woods of Wis- 
consin. Write full details to Box 508, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Avenue, 
Metuchen, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED 
MARKET PLACE 








Help Wanted 


A CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED As- 
sistant Camp Director, who can show us 
that he has the ability to assume com- 
plete eharge, by his work this year, in a 
long established private boys’ camp — 
Jewish — in Wisconsin. This is a per- 
manent connection for years to come for 
the right man. We are willing to pay a 
high class salary for a high class man. 
Write fully Box 511, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR for private 
boys’ camp in the Berkshires. June 20 to 
September. Must have Red Cross certifi- 
cate and be familiar with boats and 
canoes. Adequate staff provided but di- 
rector must have had experience in hand- 
ling men in a similar capacity. Please 
write all details of experience to: Dr. 
Edward J. Storey, 330 Carroll Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Help Wanted 


MALE STAFF for New England organiza- 
tion camps wanted. There are a number 
of administrative positions open as well 
as general counselor—specialists in out: 
door camping, nature, waterfront. Write 
Box 509, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


HEAD COUNSELOR WANTED for well 
established private summer camp for 
girls in New England. College education 
and camping experience required. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Write 
Box 498, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest: 
nut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


DIRECTOR FOR NEW ENGLAND oF 
ganization camp for girls wanted, pre 
ferably one from New England area. 
Write Box 510, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


Camp for Rent 


SUMMER CAMP FOR RENT. Norther! 
Michigan. Fully equipped. Accomme 
dates 40. Log cabins, excellent locatiot 
and beach. Wilcox, 812 Oakdale, Jackson 
Mich. 
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